The Eeja Tribes of the Red Sea Hinterland
Yemenis, Arabs and Beja, jostled and argued. Pariah
dogs, aged beggars, a few shop-keepers and resident
Government pensioners, veterans of the dervish wars, are
almost the sole inhabitants of a city which, like Venice,
" once held the gorgeous East in fee."
But to the Fuzzy the tragedy has had little meaning.
Suakin was always a semi-foreign town. To it, as now,
he merely brought for sale milk and ghee, skins and
charcoal, then, his simple barter done, he went out to
sleep on the coastal plain, or further into his own family
glen in the foothills. Though the passing of Suakin has
meant the loss of trade, the growth of the brand-new
port of Port Sudan has given him an even bigger market
for his wares, and manual labour.
It was during the early middle ages that most of the
present Beja tribes took shape. The Amarar, we have
seen, were an entity in 850 : The Bisharin, whose original
home was the Elba district, the hinterland of Halaib,
probably emerged as a tribe between 1000 and 1400, while
the Hadendowa, if we can believe the scanty evidence of
tradition, grew from a small band of 40 hillmen who, in
about 1600, under the warrior, Wail Ali, beat ofi the
attacks of a new and strange enemy, the black horsemen
of Sennaar.
The alleged suzerainty of the Fung over the Southern
Beja will always remain obscure. The Abdullab viceroys
of the kings of Sennaar certainly ousted the Turks from
Suakin for a space and shared the Suakin caravan dues
with local Sheikhs. They also held Kassala and Goz
Regeb on the Atbara and raiding parties probably pene-
trated the hills, but the central and northern Beja, strong
in their newly-knit clans, resisted all infiltration into their
main strongholds.
Arab influence  was  strong enough,  during  the  four
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